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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



1. 

General Smith to General Sherman. 

In your July edition there is to be found a letter from General Sherman to 
President Johnson, in which this expression is used : "I have been with 
Grant ... in Chattanooga when the soldiers were stealing the corn of the 
starving mules to satisfy their own hunger," etc. 

As the assertion involves a historical question of some importance, may I 
ask of General Sherman, through your columns, as to the date of his visit to 
Chattanooga when such scenes were taking place ? 

Wm. Pabrar Smith. 
II. 

De. Dexter on Arthur Richmond. 

"Arthur Eichmond," in your July number, sought, by a single quotation 
from the journal which 1 edit, to convict me of inconsistency in having never 
objected to the teaching of former professors in the Seminary at Andover, 
while disapproving that of those now in office there. 

1 am sorry that, having read tho " Congregationalist " so assiduously, he 
has read it to so little purpose as to overlook the explanation, many times 
g^ven therein, of the precise point which he raises. 

We wage no factious war with anybody. We are quite willing to give the 
largest liberty of the Andover Creed to its professors. That largest liberty 
they themselves have defined in their letter, published 13 April, 1882, in our 
columns, in which they said : " We accept fuUy, sincerely, heartily, the system 
of truth defined in this creed in its opposition to the errors which are specified." 

That is to say, so long as the professors at Andover so believe, interpret, 
apply, and teach its creed that their influence makes against the long list of 
misbelievers and misbeliefs, which that symbol enumerates — ending with "Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, and all heresies and errors, ancient or modem, which 
may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men — " 
we raise no objection to them or their work, even though we may differ 
with some of their views, and possibly regard them as infelicitous or even 
of doubtful tendency. 

Now, in point of fact— whatever their philosophical speculations — we never 
had the slightest reason to suspect Professors Park or Phelps, or any former 
professor, of holding or teaching anything which tended in any unevangelioal 
direction ; and, therefore, whether fully agreeing with them or not, we never 
made objection to their work. 

It is because the case is wholly different with the present incumbents, who 
seem to have taken pains to thrust that fact into the face of the Christian 
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public through the pages of their " Andover Review," and because we are 
unable not to regard them, and not to know that the public regards them, as 
so holding and teaching the Creed as not to he in opposition to the errors which 
it specifies, that we have been reluctantly constrained to protest against their 
continuance in positions, to the good faith of which they seem to us lamentably 
false. Hbnby M. Dextee. 

III. 

New York Constitutions. 

On the second day of November, 1886, the voters of the State of New York 
will determine by their ballots at the polls whether or not there shall be a 
convention to revise and amend their Constitution. The six millions of New 
Yorkers are now living under their third Constitution, the original frame-work 
of which was constructed in 1846, for a different age and a different population. 
It has become so changed and perverted by amendments, in the course of forty 
years, that, like the garment of an over-thrifty housewife, bearing a multitude 
of incongruous patches, it is utterly disfigured and scarcely recognizable by its 
earliest acquaintances. 

When the Revolution of 1776 had overthrown the authority of king and 
parliament, and the thirteen colonies confronted the problem of government, 
the inhabitants applied themselves, promptly enough, to its solution. 
Erecting and regulating the machinery of free institutions was no novel duty, 
indeed, to the citizens of the young State of New York. When the Dutch Di- 
rector, William Kieft, in 1641, had called into consultation the heads of fami- 
lies, residents of Nieuw Amsterdam, he had awakened upon our soil the germs 
of representative government. It was the first official recognition of the exist- 
ence of the people. When the BngUsh Governor Dongan convened the Legis- 
lature of New York, in 1683, that body declared itself to be " the People, met 
in General Assembly," thereby incurring the displeasure of His Majesty James 
II., who complained that he " found no such phrase in any other Constitution 
in America." In 1777, in the thickest of the struggle for independence, insur- 
rectionary New York had solemnly annomiced that " all power in this State 
hath reverted to the people thereof," and "that no authority shall, on any 
pretense whatever, be exercised over the people or members of this State but 
such as shall be derived from or granted by them." With these announce- 
ments the "Empire State" entered into association with the American system 
of sovereignties. 

Our first State Constitution of 1777 was, nevertheless, a document rather of 
English than of American ideas — indeed, as yet, the American ideas familiar 
to us scarcely existed. Parliamentary government was its feature. Colonial 
forms and usages were disturbed as little and as lightly as possible. A con- 
vention held in 1801 and presided over by Aaron Burr (then Vice-President of 
the United States) was confined to the construction of a doubtful point in the 
system, and did not perceptibly democratize the order of things; and so the 
first Constitution endured through the second war with Great Britain and up 
to 1831; the State's population having increased, in those forty-four years, 
from 300,000 to 1,500,000 souls. 



